CONCLUSION

laws in a non-natural sense to suit his convenience.
George Eliot's power of watching and describing the
various manoeuvres by which people keep their self-
respect and satisfy their feelings shows her logical
subtlety, which appears again in her quaint description
of the odd processes which take the place of reasoning
in the uneducated intelligence.

George Eliot believed that a work of art not only
may, but must, exercise also an ethical influence. I
will not inquire how much influence is actually
exerted by novels upon the morality of their readers ;
but so far as any influence is exerted, it is due, I think,
in the last resort to the personality of the novelist.
That is to say, that from reading George Eliot's novels
we are influenced in the same way as by an intimacy
with George Eliot herself. Undoubtedly, in effect,
that might vary indefinitely according to the preju-
dices and character of the other party. But, in any
case, we feel that the writer with whom we have been
in contact possessed a singularly wide and reflective
intellect, a union of keen sensibility with a thoroughly
tolerant spirit, a desire to appreciate all the good
hidden under the commonplace and narrow, a lively
sympathy with all the nobler aspirations, a vivid
insight into the perplexities and delusions which beset
even the strongest minds, brilliant powers of wit, at
once playful and pungent, and, if we must add, a rather
melancholy view of life in general, a melancholy
which is not nursed for purposes of display, but forced
upon a fine understanding by the view of a state of
things which, we must admit, does not altogether lend
itself to a cheerful optimism. I have endeavoured to
point out what limitations must be adopted by an